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\ " Introduction 

:\ • • 

his fastback is about changing human behavior in everyday settings 
in the^sehool and h jme. You will findTn it many practical principles and 
suggestions for changing the behavior of children and youth - i task 
facing every teacher and* parent, 

The approach to human bghavior outlined in these pages is qalled 
behavior analysis, which is based on that approach to psychology called 
the experimental analysis of behavior. My general plan of this fastback 
i> first to introduce you to the ABC model of behavior,, then to outline a 
general plan for changing behavior, and finally to see how the general 
plan works in practice. This will be done by applying behavior analysis 
principles to three cases involving: a child who acts aggressively (a 
behavioral, excess), a student said to tfe unmotivated (a behavioral 
deficit), and an unruly class (a group-management problem). 

There »s a final step, which is beyond the scope of this fastback. That 
is the improvement or your skills in changing behavioj , and that is up to 
you. You must decicft how far you want to go in extending your 
knowledge and skills beyond the rudiments presented in these pages. 
Should you decide to continue, the resources at the end of this fastback 
should be of help. But whatever you decide, you will find this booklet 
useful; its principles are applicable to a wide range of human action. 

Y 



. i. 



Understanding Human Behavior: 
Two Orientations 

Several years ago a former student, Sandra, camc^jo my office. She 

was 'concerned about a seven-year-old female who masturbated openly 

in her classroom over a period of three months. Ai one point she said, "I 

* 

think rhtf child has a poor self-concept." After hearing a number of 
details. I suggested a plan that involved a few minor changes in the 
classroom. Fortunately, the plan worked without a hitch. The child was 
easily taught to do other things. 

Sandra's visit disturbed me for weeks. To besure, I had had similar 
visits from other former students biu none-that disturbed me as much as 
Sandra's. I wondered* what many former students and Sandra had 
learned or foiled to learn in my course and in their methods classes. 4 
Sandra had a degree in education, had been leaching three years at the 
time of her visit, and was genuinely perplexed over what turned out to * 
be a relatively simple problem to correct. And I was partly responsible! I 
and others had failed to teach her practical ways to deal wuh a variety of 
problem behaviors. The fundamental difficulty appeared to lie in the- 
way in which Sandra perceived the problem - in where she had been 
taught m look for an explanation of behavior.. 

Softie people, like Sancira, search for explanations of beuavioc by 
focusing ait factors thought to reside in some way within the person. 
When attempting to explain behavior, these people use such terms as at- 
titudes, beliefs, values, habits, motives, intelligence, self-concept, and 
so on. There are h'undreds'of terms that refer to feelings or inner sttrtc^ 
that presumably auroum for various Actions. Sandra appeared to be ^ 
partial to self-concept. On the other hand, some people, those who call 
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thenn*Kes behavior anatysts, attempt to understand behavior by focus- 
ing l he act itsell a^cCoH the environmental circumstances surround- 
ing it. 

Consider the following summon of an eighteen -y Car-old female, 
tunned Jill. On several occasions Jill bought clothes for herself and' 
charged jHem to tier parents* account. They found out about these fshop- 
piuj! screes. when the next charge account balance statement arrived and 
alter (ill had worn the new clothes. On each occasion they had scolded 
Jill, but without apparent effect. When asked for an explanation of her 
daughter's behavior, Jill's mother referred to JilPs "irresponsibility" and 
her "uncaring attitude toward th" family." This kind of explanation is 
u»rv common in everyday life. But note that it focuses on two assumed 
inner lectors: irresponsibility and uncaring attitude. 

A behavior analyst might look at this situatic^i from a different 
perspective, focusing on the act of shopping itself. l«or example, as an 
indication of the seriousness of the situation, ne might simply count the . 
number of times Jill had made charges to her patents 1 account. He 
might also touts on I he relationship between JilPs shopping and certain 
environmental circumstances, specifically, those relevant antecedents 
and consequences t^|at accompany the act of shopping. 
' Whether Jill is planning a date might be an important antecedent. It 
might be found, tor instance, thai Jill buys clothes whenever she has a 
date with a new beau. We can assume that consequences are 'also 
influencing Jill. She ma> attract compliments whenever she wears new 
clothing. And visual consequences may be involved - she likes what she 
sees when she models tier purchases in front of a mirror. There «ven may 
be a tactile consequence thiit plays a part in JilPs shopping - she simply 
likes i he way the clothes feel. The fact that JilPs parents ultimately paid 
lor bet purchases is still another environmental circumstance or coiise- 
"quence thai may, in part, account for Jill's actions. 

M ci us now compare I ho two orientations again. Jill's mother turned 
to inner factors to explain JilPs shopping ventures. The behavior 
analysis approach, in contrast, focused on clothes-buying itself (its 
amount), the antecedents (when it occurred), and the consequence* 
tolluwinv the purchases (attention, visual and tactile stimulation, and 
parents' payment). Note thA behavior analysis did not concentrate on 
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factors within ihe person - whatever these might have been - but on 
observable actions and their 'link with environmental events. There is, of 
course, a lit ;joing on within tin; individual. No one .questions. this. 
However, the issue in whether what goes o\ inside a person Ultimately 
controls overt action. Some psychologists think not. . 

Teachers and parents are in a relatively good position to make the 
kinds of observations I have been describing. If, indeed, much of 
human action is under the influence of antecedent and consequent en- 
vironmental conditions, then we must pay closer attention to these con- 
ditions once, we are clear fbout the behavior we wish to change. Tfu 
steps outlined in this fast back are designed to get you to do just that. 

, Many >*ears ago I failed to teach Sandra where to look for clues that 
might be useful in changing behavior. I hope I will be more successful 
wiih you. 



\ 
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The ABC Model of Behavior 

Up Co this point I have used an anecdote to illustrate a model of 
behavior analysis without naming it. It is sometimes called the ABC 
model of behavior, where A refers to the antecedent that occasions or 
cues the behavior, B refers to the behavior itself, and C refers to a con- 
sequent event that increases the likelihood of the behavior occurring 
again. In the case of Jill, attention was a plausible consequence (C) that 
made shopping (B) more likely on the occasion (A) of an upcoming 
date. 

Understanding the ABC model of behavior is essential to the 
behavior analysis approach. Whenever we \ nt to teach anybody 
anything, we must pay close attention to what ' _ resented, how the per- 
son responds, and what happens afterward. Consider, for example, the 
lecture method. It is still a widely used method of instruction, yet it has 
not proven to be especially effective. This may be ducto the heavy em- 
phasis given to presentation (A), and the relative neglect of student 
responses during the presentation (B) and what happens after these 
responses are made (C). 

More About Antecedents 

/ 

Why does a person pass the salt when asked to do so or answer the 
phone v\hen it rings? I he answer lies in the person's past learning ex- 
periences. We learn to respond to environmental cues because we have' 
been rewarded for doing so. We learn to respond to the "right * anteced- 
ent stimuli or events but not the "wrong" ones as a result of discrimina- 
tion training. Such discrimination occurs when a behavior is rewarded in 
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the presence ol a particular stmiulus-but not reward^ when other 
stimuli are present . I bus, only a certain stimulus (or combination of 
stimuli) cmiics in jic i he behavior. Hps type of learning does not 
necessanls involve anoihei per -on. lor example, cave men probably 
hrsi learned to bank a fire b> being rewarded (finding embers the next 
nioj mug) for responding appropriately to the stimuli of glowing cinders. 
Most often v.e respond to more than one antecedent stimulus or cue 
MMiuliancouslv, lor example, when wc learn to enter an elevator after 
the up light comes on, the doors open, and a tone sounds. 

You tan no doubt think of many situations in which prior or ante- 
cedent stimuli control vour behavior'. Hut tn tKc way of illustration, let 
me confess a personal stimulus jontrol Mtuation. I have found thai the 
regular baibei of the shop I paironi/e does. a good job on my hair but 
not on m\ heard. I he Wednesday barber (the regular barber is off on 
\% cducsda\>) .Iocs a much belter job on my beards or so it seems to me. 
I have therefore learned to discriminate. When it is time for a haircut, I 
i?o to live regular barber; beard cuts aie scheduled tor the Wednesday 
barber 

\\ hat 1 have been describing is not unlike what happens when a child 
behaves bad|\ in i he presence ol one parent but not the other /or when a 
person ni\s i iik- thing in one situation but does the opposite in 'Miother. 
In i he titsi . ase, i he Juld ha- learned to discriminate between paren's. - 
One parent has. probably rewarded problem behaviors, tlie other lias, 
not In the second case, acimg vvith duplicity, is sometimes interpreted as 
hvpiKi»N\ Hut note that here the explanation tor "hypocrisy" is located 
.aamlv in the envnonmeni, not within the pet son in the form of a trait 
or Ji.iLuiciisiu v, ailed hypocrisy. 

More Ahnul Consequences 

4%iiu.a .incs what monies alter a response (consequence) is as impor- 
tant what monies before it (antecedent). for most people, getting a 
speeding ikku slows them down; losing a 'arge sum of money in t ho 
sto^k maiket alters then later investment practices; eating, an excellent 
meal in an inexpensive restaurant makes a return visit likelv; meeting an 
.;iM.Kh\e pei Min ot the opposite sex may conjure up some delight I ul 
tantaMes We vonstantlv are aHeeted bv evenis that follow our actions. 
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^ Some of these events are presented or "turned on" after we act, while 
others are removed or "turnecLoff." We will examine some effects of 
turning on and turning oil events called rcinforcers (rewards) and pun- 
ishers. Reinforces and puni.tfiers are. two prime movers of human 
behavior. Let us first examine the idea of reinforcement in more detail. 
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Reinforcement and Behavior 



hire are two types of reinforcers,- positive and negative. Both 
strengthen behaviors but in different ways. Practically speaking, positive 
reinforcement involves turning on an event* after a response occurs; 
negative reinforcement involves turning one fffl*. Both procedures, as 1 
have said, strengthen behavior. 

Try your hapd^at determining whether the incidents below illustrate 
positive or negative reinforcement. . 

• A comedian retains in his repertory only those jokes that get favor- 
able audience reactions. 

% • A woman adds a touch of lemon oil to her German cheesecake and 
finds that its taste improves. She adds lemon oil to all subsequent 
cheesecakes. . 

Did you decide that both episodes illustrate pdsftjijf reinforcement? 
In the first case, audience reaction is a positively reinforcing event 
^because it makes the retention of certain jokes more likely. Similarly, 
*the resporseot adding lomon oi ! to the cheesecake is strengthened by a 
subsequent event, improved taste. 

Now try your hand with these two. 

• Many people buckle their seat belts ift order to turn olTan irritating 
buzzer. 9 

• Rosalie got a big smile from her teacher immediately after com- 
pleting all the assigned math problems. 

Since buckling is strengthened by turning off an unpleasant event, the 
° 14 
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first cast illustrates negative reinforcement. The second case is a little 
tricky. Since no-change in behavior is implied, this is an indefinite inci- 
dent. Rosalie did not change her behavior as a result of her teacher's 
smile. It is important to remember tffat a reinforcer or punisher is de- 
fined by its effect on behavior, not by whether it looks like a reward or 
punisher. 

Your next test is bit longer. Before you attempt it, let me°point out 
that the principles described here are applicable to desirable as well as 
undesirable behaviofrf. The situations below reflect this notion. 

• Jason makes his bed each morning and thus avoids his mother's 
cbmplaints. 

• A teacher encourages creativity by acknowledging students' inno- 
vative compositions but not their routine ones. 

• A politician discovers that choosing his words carefully keeps him 
from angering his constituents. 

• Melissa's father removes a splinter from her hand. Subsequent 
splinters send her running to him for help. 

• KingsleyN tantrums are frequent becau.se his parents give in to his 
demands. 

• Kingsley's parents have learned to quell his outbursts by complying 
with his wishes. 

Now lei's see how accomplished you have become. Since Jason 
avoids his mother's complaints by making his bed, the act of bed- 
making has been negatively reinforced. Jason himself was not negatively 
reinforced; his bed-making was. This restriction forces us »^o focus on a 
person's actions and what follows them. In the second case, the teacher 
positively reinforced innovation by recognizing only truly creative com- 
positions. Since the'politician prevents anger by shaking cautiously, his 
verbal behavior is negatively reinforced by his constituents. Melissa runs 
to her father because doing so has been negatively reinforced by the 
removal of something unpleasant. Positive and negative reinforcement 
are both illustrated in the last situations Hrst, since Kingsley's tantrums 
arc followed by his getting his way, his parents are strengthening this 
behavior through positive reinforcement. Second, Kingsley is negatively 
reinforcing his parents' actions; he simply "turns off' when they accede 
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to his demands. As we interact with others, we may reinforce, ignore, or , 
punish, each other's behavior. The last two situations reflect this 
reciprocal charactei ol social relationships; Kingsley's parents reward 
his tantrums positively; he m jurn rewards their reacjiofis negatively. 
You may want to take note of who does what to whom the next time you 
interact with someone. 

* • 

Avoidance and Escape * 

The concept of negative reinforcement helps us understand how we 
learn to avoid or escape many unpleasant things in life. Suppose a father 
says to his son, "Go to your room^* but the son refuses. The father then 
says loudly, "Go to your room or fll smack you!" This is quite enough; 
the son complies artU thutf avoids the smacfc> Avoidance learning, as in 
this case, refers to behavior that prevents the possibility of unpleasant 
consequences. Escape learning, in contrast, refers toj^havior that ter- 
minates an existing unpleasant consequence. Technically, the sqn r'.id 
not escape from the smack since it was threatened but not delivered. 

We. sometimes sec people do things for whi^h they get no apparem 
rewVd.'i'or Sample, you may know a child who keeps to himself on % 
the playground rather than joining his peers. Since being alone is not 
considered to be particularly rewarding, this child might be said to be 
socially withdrawn. But if we ask, "What's controlling this behavior?" 
the answer may well lie in the child's learning history. The child may 
have learned to avoid painful situations. A characteristic of avoidance 
behaviors is that they may occur with little awareness that they are based 
on the avoidance of something unpleasant. In serious cases, it is helpful 
to interpret various defensive patterns of adjustment in terms of 
avoidance and escape behaviors. 

What is important to keep in mind when analyzing behavior for 
which there is no apparent reward, such as avoidance, is that you may 
not be aware ot the events in the person's life that are functioning as 
rewards, or the behavior you ire observing may be rewarded only occa- 
sionally and you are not privy to these occasions. This leads us to the 
topics of classifying reinforcers and schedules of reinforcement, which 

now consider in turn. 



Classifying Rein forcers % 



Reinforcers may be classified v into four broad categories: activities, 
social, tangible, and prunaiy. C ii\ en human differences, what is a rein- 
forcer will vary considerably, of course from one person to another. A 
few common reinforcers are listed under each category below. Try add- 
ing some of jhe things you find rewarding to the lists. What activities d 



you enjo>? \that tangibles do you prize? 



Avtiviiivs 
\ 

Watching TV 
Reading 
Playing games 
Thinking 
Riding a bicycle 
Workirg ;j puzzle 



Suviai 

Attention 
.Smiles 
Mugs 
Proximity 
Praise 
Touching 



Tangible 

Money 
Clothing 
Sports cats 
Jewelry . 
Pictures 
Records 



\ 



primary 

Food 

Oxygen 

Sex 

Liquids 
Warmth 
Sleep ' 



I he camples above covering the four categories provide only a hint 
ol the enormous range and variety of events that can serve a., reinforcers 
lor our actions, lor evumple, access to TV (an activity) may be the con- 
sequence for completing a homework assignment; doing a favor for 
someone may be followed by a smile and hug (social); an A perched 
atop one's term paper (tangible) is the usual result of outstanding 
academic performance, and so on. 1 shall return to thVse categories 
when I take up rtic topic of motivation. 

Schedules of Reinforcement 

Our actions are not always followed by teinfor^ers or punishers. 
I -ven a successful bill collector is not always rewarded fftr his efforts; 
some folks just don't pay. And sortie drivers run red lights many times, 
before they g»*t caught. The particular schedules in which reinforcement 
occurs are called schedules of reinforcement. Behaviors that are at- 
tributed to such factors as drives, needs, or attitudes might, according 
to behavior analysis, be more. profitably attributed to the effects of rein- 
torcemeni schedules, l or instance, if a sfudent works Ibngand hard on 
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a project, she may be doing so not so much hecause of some inner drive, 
reed; or'atiitudc hut because some schedules of reinforcement generate 
high and stable rates ot peiforjuance. 

I here ate manv possible^ schedules, and they may be combined in 
complex ways. Schedules have powerful and ubiquitous etTec^. Aim 
behavior, although their influence often goes unnoticed. 1 will describe 
below evervday examples of basic reinforcement schedules, Each type 
has chaiacteiistic elkvts on behavior. 

( onunuous reinforcement is when a particular response is reinforced 
each time it* occurs, bating is Usually reinforced continuously - before 
we feel full, each bite of food is rewarding. Apparatus kept in good 
workrng order also reward .us continuously. For example, every time we 
nun on our television set, we are rewarded by the picture and s^ound. 

Intermittent reinforcement is another type of scheduling, which is 
most prevalent in social situations' and can occur in four ways: 1) fixed 
ratio, 2) variable ratio. 3) fixed interval* and 4) variable interval, In ratio 
schedules, reinforcement depends on the number of times a particular 
(espouse occurv It reinforcement is^elivered. after a constant number 
ot re ^onses, t Me schedule is called fixed-ratio or FR; if the number of 
i espouses varies, n is a variable-ratio or VR schedule. °aying people on 
a piece raic basis or rewarding students when they complete a fixed 
number ot pioblctns are two examples o) IR schedules. 

VR schedules are also quite prevalent in daily life. The bill collector 
tclcucd in earlier is subject to a VR schedule of reinforcement, as are 
at hides. Hattmg averages in b:\sebal) and percentage of baskets made at 
fftc tree throw line in basketball are numerical indicators *of VR 
schedules. \nd the obsession of gamblers or the football aficionado 
who sirs clued to Ins television set is a mystery only to- those who arc 
unawai c ot the power of VR schedule/. It is common to see teachers and 
pauents shifftiom continuous to VR schedules of reinforcement av they 
(each children new skills. \ Mother may praise her young son for nearly 
even response lie makes learning to tie his shoe for the tirst time; but at 
later stages of learning her praise reflects a VR pattern. 

Ratio schedules ot reinforcement depend on one's own actions. Con- 
sider the (nil collector mice agaiir. His level of activity is what determines 
when and how otten lie receives a payoff - the more contacts lie makes, 
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the greater the likelihood of collecting an overdue account. But with in- 
terval schedules, the passage oV time determines whether a particular 
response is tcwuided; and u doesn't much matter what a person does 
during this time, l or example,' waiting for.an elevator involves interval 
scheduling. On one occasion standing by tlv* elevator is rewarded (by 
the opening of the elevator door) after, say, 10 seconds; on another oc- 
casion after 12ft seconds; and on still another, after 48 seconds, and so 
on. What the person does while'waiting has no infliArncc on the arrival 
of the elevator. 

In a fixed-interval or I I schedule of reinforcement, the first appropri- 
ate response that occurs alter a fixed period of time elapses is reinforced. 
A student who is praised every five minutes for working diligently is on 
an H schedule, assuming that* praise is functioning as a reinforcer. On a 
variable-iryerval or VI .schedule, the first appropriate response afte* a 
variable time interv.. ms elapsed is reinforced. Waiting.for an elevator, 
since it arrives at variable intervals of time, exemplifies a VI schedule. 
Unhappily,' some parents reward and punish their children on*VI 
schedules based more on the events in their lives that cause vacillations 
in their mood than on any characteristics o£ their children's behavior. It 
is not surprising that i his incongruity often brings harmful results in ' 
child rearing. 

In most aspects <>l daily life, t he basic reinforcement schedules 
described above occur in combination. A salesman on salary and com- 
ruisMon. lor example, is subject to a mixed H and I R schedule of rein- 
forcement. 

Discontinuation of Reinforcement 

When a rcmlorcer that had once maintained a particular behavior is 
discontinued or withheld, the behavior is likely to weaken or decline in 
frequencv. Psvchologists refer to this as extinction. 

An earlier example ol positive reinforcement was illustrated by the 
comedian who kept certain jokes in his routine because his audiences 
liked them. Actually, the process of extinction was probably involved 
also. While some lokes brought warm applause and laughter and were 
thus reinforced, others were met with agonizing silence. Needless to say, 



the .oiling o! these latter jokes was extinguished. In anoiher previous ex- 
ample. Kmgsley's parents rewarded his tantrums by g|ving him what he 
wanted, ir instead ihcv uuild have manUged to ignore every instance of 
t;is tantrums, the$ might well have been eliminated (extinguished). • 

One tinal point about extinction needs t^be made. Avoidance 
behaviors (maintained by negative reinforeemew are stubbornly resis- 

* tunr ^ the extinction process. Perhaps this is beeaule negative reinforce- 
ment prevenTCu person from finding out that painful stimuli are no 
lunger operating in a situation. ^' 

* * $ 

Punishment 

hxtinctior is not the only way to % weaken or eliminate certain 

* behaviors. l^inislimcfTtvis^anoiher way. Psychologists are in general 
agreement that it puiiislimeifrls used at all, it should be used sparingly 
and \wtlr caul urn 

T here are two tvpfes of punishment. Type 1 is when an event Is 
prewntejJ (mrneii on) alter a response occurs and thus the respor\s£ is* 
weakened (that is. it decreases in frequency or. likelihood). Type \ 
when an e\e*t is removed (turned off) a.ter a response and thus the 
response is wcakeneiLTn other words, type 1 involves presenting some- 
x thing unpleasant MQi a response occurs, while type 2 involves taking 
\40meth1ng pleasant ;i iwtt\ Both procedures vveakenlhe response. There 

* isTcertam parallelism between posimeiind negative reinforcement *nd 
— Tvpc I and rvpe 2 punishment. In the case of reinforcement, >vhat is 

presented is something positive, and what is removed or prevented is 
negative. A punishment procedure reverses thiw *hat » s presented is 
something negative; what is removed is positive. 

Now let's see if you can determine whether the following situations 
are type 1 01. type 2 punishment. 

• A comedian drops certain jokes from his routine whenever his au- 
diences boo them. 

• Darnel's father fines him 50* each time he swears in front of his lit- 
tle sister. Swearing stops after the eleventh fine. 

In the hrst situation we find that whenever audiences respond to a 
joke by presenting something unpleasant (booing), the joke is dropped. 
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This, of course, fits our definition of type 1 punishment. Notice that 
three? prominent processes have affected our comedian's joke-telling be- 
havior: positive reinforcement, extinction, and type 1 punishment. In 
DarrelN case, something positive \50d) was removed each time he swore 
in his sister's presence. Since sweaiing diminished, this .was a type 2 
punishment. , s * 

ity two more;. 

As Billy reached for the cookie jar, his mother yelled, "Get your 
hand away from there!" He stopped reaching. ' 
Lori got her hand slapped hard as she reached for the toys on dis- 
play in a store/She np longer reaches for things on display unless 
she first gets permission. 

Billy and Lori have both experienced type 1 punishment since, in 
both cases, the behavior was weakened. The punishc presented was Ver-' 
bal in the first episod«M( w Get your hand away f;qm there^) and physical 
(the slap) in the second. 

l.ori's situation demonstrates an important outcome of punishment. 
If we assume that asking permission functioned as an avoidance 
response, then we can see hov punishment and negative reinforcement 
go hand in hand: asking permission was negatively reinforced because it 
prevented further contact with a finishing e*"»nt. 

Discontinuation of Punishment 

Reinforcement strengthens behavior, punishment weakens it. Bit 
these effects may disappear jf the procedures are cr^ontinued. Discon- 
tinuation, of reinforcement may lead to a uecrease in behavior. 
Ho«„%cr, when w behavior has been punished, it may later reappear if 
the punishjug ev:nt is withheld consistently That is, discontinuing 
punishment may lead to an increase in a previously punished behavior. 
Thus, in Darr&ls example, fining him for swearing may stop the swear- 
ing, but it may do so only if the possibility of a fine continues to exist. 

There is p.uple evidence to support the position that punishmen t may 
not be the best 'way to stop or prevent undesirable behavior. Juvenile 
vlinquency provides a good example. Punitive programs have long 
been used as a way of coping with juvenile delinquency, but these pro- 
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grams have had a depressing history* While punishment may suppress 
unlawful activity, its c licet s are not permanent in far too many cases. 
Many delinquents have simply km tied to avoid getting caught and 
punched. When away Irom the watchful ejes 6f patents or other 
authority figures, their unlawfulness reappears, maintained by suppor- 
tive peers and the various rewards associated With the criminal activity 
itself. Kcccni work with delin 4 uerfts has had mo/ positive results. Pro- 
grams that remove juveniles from situations thai may have induced 
delinquency in the first place and thai put juveniles in situations where 
they can learn desirable behaviors, such as academic, athletic, occupa- 
tional, and communication skills, are beginning to show positive results 
compared to programs preoccupied with punishment. 

Testing Your Knowledge 

This final qui'/ covers several of the principles I have talked about. 
See if you can determine whether the following situations illustrate 
positive reinforcement negative reinforcement, • extinction, type 1 
punishment, type 2 puiiTsTmient, or none of these. 

• Thelma'j parents 'ignored her attempts to talk about school. She. 
no longer brings the subject up. 

• Frank used to greet his colleague with friendly "hellos" and other 
similar expressions. Subsequently, Frank's greetings were met with 
sarcastic comments. After several weeks of this, Frank stopped 
speak i tig to his colleague. 

• Tuniara's new haircut brought rave reviews. She has decided to 
adopt her new coiffure permanently. 

• John touched Mary lillen. She hauled otFand slapped him. 

• When he was firs' married, Jim liked to do the weekly grocery 
shopping. Almost invariably, though, he was criticized on. his up- 
turn for forgetting items, paying too much, and so on. He has 
since stopped shopping. 

• A golfer changed his swing after a long series of drives hooked far 
to the left. 

• Whenever little Mary jumped up and down on the sofa while 
watching TV, it was turned off .for two minutes. She Mopped 
jumping alter the TV had been turned off live times. 



Thelnia's attempts to talk about school were ignored, attention was 
withheld. This situation illustrates extinction, Frank slopped speaking 
to his colleague becausr speaking was followed by unfriendly com- 
ments. T Ins illustrates type I, punishment. I amara's case, positive 
reinforcement probably explains her decision to make a permanent 
change in hair style. Without more information we don't know hovs the 
slap aile;ied John's behavior, so we can't say Any principle is illustrated, 
lype J punishment (nagging criticism) appears to have been the key lac- 
tor in eliminating Jims trips to' the grocery store, the golfer n swing, at 
s^east initially, was negatively reinforced. By altering his swing, it enabled 
him to avoid batj, drive shots. Type* 2 punishment accounts for theccva- 
lion of Mar>\ jumping. 
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A General Plan for Beliavior Change 



In this section I shall describe a nine-step plan for changing behavior. 
Of course, describing these steps is much easier than applying them; but 
if you are cautious and conservative in your approach, if you learn to 
walk before you run, your success in changing behavior will improve. 
There are no handy, sure-fire recipes to be mechanically applied. 
Sometimes the nine-step plan outlined below can be implemented rather 
easily, sometimes not. However, regardless of difficulty, we must apply 
the plan more Ifke an artist than a mechanic. The nine steps to behavior 
cfyge are: 9 

Step One. Define behavior 

Step Two. Estimate its level or amount 

Step Three. Set attainable goals 

Step Four. Identify potential motivators 

Step Five. Select procedures 

Step Six. Rehearse procedures 

Step Seven. Implement plan 

Step Eight. Monitor results 

' Step Nine. Maintain gains 

This general plan is appropriate whenever we are dealing with too 
much behavior (an excess), too little (a deficit), or inappropriate 
behavior. Physical aggression and monopolizing conversations are ex- 
amples of behavioral e«cesses, lack of motivation and extreme shyness 
are examples of deficits. Breaches in etiquette, such as telling jokes at a 
funeral, are examples of inappropriate behaviors. The plan is applicable 
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not only for changing someone else's behavior but also for changing 
one's own. Before taking a closer look at each step in the plan, let me 
address some important preliminary matters. 

Some Preliminary Concerns 

Foremost among these concerns are questions about ethics*. Whether 
a teacher or & parent, the following kinds of questions need to be raised 
before you attempt to implement a behavior change plan'Wtll a change 
in behavior serve the best interest of the child's emotional and social 
development? Does the child have a reasonably good chance of achiev- 
ing the change goals? Am I competent to deal with the problem? Will I 
be using the most humane procedures possible? Am I violating any of 
the person's civiUrights? These often are not easy questions to answer, 
but we must nonetheless do our best in confronting them. It is not 
generally acceptable, for instance, to deprive a person of food or other 
basic necessities as a means to motivate or change behavior. Nor would 
it be acceptable to tamper with a student's right, say, of free speech. 

A second concern is obtaining background information before you 
begin >our plan. It is important to get information directly related to the 
behavior with which you will be working. Try to get at least tentative 
answers 10 five key questions: How long has the behavior been going 
on? How has it been dealt with in the past? Under what conditions does 
it occur? How often does it occur? What usually happens immediately 
following its occurrence? If the last three questions sound familiar, they 
should; they each relate to a component of the ABC model discussed 
earlier. 

These are^ important questions. The first ells us something about 
how easy or difficult behavior change could be. If the problem behavior 
has a long history, your task may be relatively difficult. With the second 
question, you may find thai in the past several people have tried various 
techniques to alter the problem behavior with little or no success. The 
last three questions are important for reasons previously given, which 1 
restate here: Whenever we want to teach anybody anything ^hey are 
capable of learning, we must pay close attention to rior conditions, 
how the person responds in the presence of these conditions, and what 
happens alter ward. ^ 
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Since most human behavior takes place in social .settings t you will 
also need to identify the people who will be involved in your program. 
Who will help you with the plan? Who might hinder it? Teachers, ad- 
ministrators, parents, siblings, relatives, and friends are all people who 
can make or break your program. After you identify key people to ?ssist 
you, enlist their help in designing the program. People are more likely to 
support program* they have helped to design. Now let's take a closer 
look at each step in the general plan. 

Step One: Define Behavior 8 

The behavior analysts approach to change is based on the direct 
observation of behavior, where and when it occurs, and what happens 
afterward. First the behavior must J^defined. Defining behavior means 
being clear and specific about tjjr^ehavior^e want to change. It means 
describing behavior so that>*ffiers can observe the same behavior as you 
do. 

lo describe a student as "very aggressive" is not specific or clear 
enough. People can be verbally or physically .aggressive or both. And 
they can be verbally and physically aggressive in many different ways. 
Verbal aggression involves swearing in some cases, sarcasm in others. 
Some physicallv aggressive children will bite and scratch, others will 
push or punch. lo determine what "very aggressive" means, we must 
find out what the person does and how often. As we watch the student 
closcK. we niav find that he is physically but not verbally aggressive, 
that is. lie hits, kicks, and shoves others. These behaviors can be 
counted and recorded. In fact, if we cannot count or measure these acts 
in some systematic way, we have not adequately defined aggression. The 
delimtion of behavior must not only be clear, it must be as complete as 
possible. Defining aggression in terms of hitting, kicking, and shoving is 
adequate if that is all the person does. But it is an incomplete description 
U the person also throws things, pulls hair, and pinches. 

"She's plain la/v" is an inadequate description of behavior. Ho* 
would vom count that? "She\ unmotivated" may sound more profes- 
sional, but it is really just as vague as "plain la/y." How would you 
measure ••unmotivated?" We must be specific about what the person 
d(n \ or doe* nat do to merit being called la* v or unmotivated. 
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It defining behavior requires that we focus on what a person does, it 
follows that the definition must make use of action verbs - verbs that 
direct our attention tn liuliaviors that can be seen or heard. Hitting, 
•kicking, and shoving are Action verbs in this sense, as are painting, sing- 
ing, writing, spc*dkingNnd running; but appreciating, thinking, and 
understanding are not. * 

Defining behavior in observable and measurable terms is the founda- 
tion of the behavior analysis approach to* changing behavior. In for- 
mulating a definition it is important' to observe how a person behaves in 
a variety of situations. In the case of aggression, one might first observe 
the person in those Situations in which he has acted aggressively in the 
past. A definition of aggression could then be developed by describing 
those specific actions judged to btv^ggtessive. Definitions for such terms 
as well-mannered, good altitude, shyness, and verbal abuse can be 
developed similarly. I he following chart oilers a few sample definitions 
of these terms to illustrate how behavior can be described clearly and 
specifically. Note that the verbs used in the sample definitions direct our 
attention to observable acts. 



Siiualion 

» 

Siudem who asks tot 
help in algebra class 



Term 

Well -mannered 



Sample Definition 



I mmsitv football coav.h Good altitude 
who is asked to identiH 
most important plaver i 
ihar;uterMic 



Student who keeps to 
herscll in si hool 



Shvness 



Kuent vvho i»» iriti.ul ol Verbal abuse 
tomilv merrhtis 



Saying "Please.** "Thank You/' 
"May I." Speaking slowly and 

SOftl) 

Shows up ai all practice 
sessions, does extra warm uph. 
speaks positively about team 
and coach, and hustles 

Speaks only when spoken to, 
looks away when talking, cals jiu r^ 
alone, keeps physical distance* 
from others (three or more feet) 

Swears at family members; 
speaks negatively of their dress, 
looks, opinions, friends 
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Step Two: Estimate Amount of Behavior 

After you have clearly defined the behavior to be changed, you are 
now ready to estimate how much or how often this behavior occurs. 9 
You will need to count or record the behavior in some simple «way. 
Recording behavior can be done by assessing products or records or by 
direct observation. The resulting information can then be shown on a 
chart or graph. This will enable you to see what has happened to the 
behavior before and after change procedures are implemented in Step 
Seven. 

Much worthwhile information is available from the products, 
records, or outcomes of people's actions. Teachers have always been in- 
terested in student products and records, often interpreting them 
Ciumerically in terms of frequency (Sally turned in four homework 
alignments this month), rate (Jitney reads 150 words P er minute), or 
percentage (Laura got 87<Vo of hermath assignment* right). Parents also 
attend to records or outcomes of their children's behavior (mud tracks 
on the living room rug or finger marks on the wajl). Observational re- 
cording requires that we personally observe and record behavior while it 
is actually going on. Frequency, duration, latency, interval, and time- 
sampling recording are procedures we use to do this. 

In frequency recording we simply count how often a behavior oe-*' 
curs. Using the definition developed in Step One of our plan, we can 
count how often a person acts aggressively, or swears, or does a good 
deed. 

" In duration recording we take note of how long a behavior lasts. I 
once used this method to resolve a dispute with my son. We disagreed 
about the length of his showers, so t decided to record their duration. 
He started taking shorter showers after I informed him that they aver- 
aged just over 23 minutes. This little anecdote illustrates how specific 
observational data can serve as a motivation for changing behavior; that 
is, simply counting or timing your own or someone else's behavior can 
be instrumental in changing it! Keeping tabsx)n how often and how far 
one jogs may encourage longer jogging sessions for some people; or 
counting calories may discourage the nibbling of snacks. Keeping daily 
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records of things you do or do jiot do could help you gain a measure gf 
control over important aspects of your life, ' 

Latency rvcdrtling is noting the time between the onset of a signal or 
cue and the response to it. Latency recording is a useful measure of 
compliance or noncompliance for many kinds of instructions. An exam- 
ple of latency is the response 'time a person takes to answer the 
telephone. Some Usually answer after one or two rings, while some con- 
sistently take longer. (I have been told th^t the response time for 
answering the phone in England is generally longer than in the U.§.) 

Jnterval recording requires that each observation session be divided 
into equal intervals of time (usually seconds). One then notes whether a 
behavior occurs at any time during each interval. For example, suppose 
you wanted to observe someone studying. You would divide, say, a 
15-minute observational session into sixty 15-second intervals and sim- 
ply ndte whether the person is studying (according to your definition) 
during each interval. The first four intervals on your recording sheet 
representing one minute of observation time would look like this; 
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A. 











This recor' shows the person was studying during three of the four 
15-second intervals. 

Time-sampling is easier to use than irrftrval recording because it does 
not require continuous observation. It can be used in a wide variety of 
settings. Time samplirg-<*lso requires us to divide observation sessions 
into equal intervals, but the intervals this time are longer (10, 15, 20 
minutes). To use time-sampling we simply observe beha^jor at the end 
of each interval, f or example, a principal might look in on a classroom 
for a few morrenis every 20 minutes throughout the day to sac how 
many students are engaged in a particular activity. * 

Since there ar* several recording procedures to choose from, you 
may need some general guidelines. Counting behaviors is the most ac- 
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curate and you should use it whenever you can. You can count the 
number of questions asked, complaints voiced, pages read, words 
spoken, self -references made, chords left undone, trees planted, and so 
on. But what about recording the behavior of playing quietly 9 Can you 
count that? Can you count studying? Watching television? Sine? these 
and many other behaviors are normally continuous or ongoing rather 
than discrete events, they cannot be counted. But you can observe them 
by using duration, interval, and time-sampling recording. 

Now let's take a closer look at Step Two. Before you implement a 

s change procedure, you need to establish a baseline by using one or more 
of the recording devices just described. But establishing a baseline may 
take anyw here from a few seconds to four or five days, depending on the 

i amount of fluctuation. For example, a person's weight fluctuates little 
from dav to day, so this baseline would take only moments to establish. 
It is simply a matter of getting on a scale and recording the weight. On 
the other hand, many behaviors, such as physical aggression or 
homework assignments completed, do fluctuate from day to day. In 
these cases you would need to observe behaviors over several days in 
order to establish an estimate of their frequency. Also, while observing 
baseline bthavior, don't forget the other components of the ABC 
model. Iry to tind out when and where the behavior occurs 
(antecedents) and pay close attention to the rewards (consequences) that 
keep it going. . «\~ 

I here are several w/ays \b record behavior. A simple chart or graph 
will serve in most cases. An example follows. Ms. King, a geometry 
teacher, is concerned about si\teen-year-ol< 4 Keith, who habitually 
tefers to his classmates in uncomplimentary terms like nerd, jerk, fatty, 
slob, and the like. Sh^0ccides to put an end to it. After defining name- 
calling, her next task is to determine how often Keith uses un- 
complimentary terms. She counts the following number of incidents 
ovet a five day period: 15. 6, 6. 16, and 17. In Ms. King's chart below, - v 
note that she does not record incidences of name-calling for. an equal 
amount of time each day. She computes response rate by dividing fre- 
quency of behavior by a unit of time, r this casein minutes. Whenever 
the time or the opportunity for behavior to occur varies, response rate is 
a more precise measure than simply counting the number of incidences. 
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RECORD CARD 



Name: 



Keith 



^4) 



Behavior: Name-calling: calls others nerd, jerk, etc. 
Where/ When: Geometry. Mostly with Nancy and Joy 



Possibfc Rewards: Attention from others. Including me! 



Day 


Number 


Time 


Rate/ Minute 


11/5 


t+u ?+u tm. f 


.9:00-9:50 


.30 


11/6 




9:30-9:50 


.30 


< 11/7 




9:15-9:45 


' .20 


11/8 


i — ' — 

Tf^ 77SV / 


9:00-9:45 


.35 


11/9 


7%^ 7SW // 


9:15-9:55 


. .42 



PARENT RECORD CARD 


1 




Name: Carson j 












* 

Behavior 


M 


T 


W 


Th 


F 


Up on t'me 




✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


Makes bed 










✓ 


Breakfast on time 


✓ 






✓ 




To school on lime 




✓ 




✓ 




From school on time 






✓ 






Do homework 




✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


Total points 


3 


4 


3 


2 


i 4 
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l or parents, a simpler form of recording behavior might be more ap- 
propriate. The chart on p. II is a type of checklist used by Mrs. Brown 
for her lune'-year-okl son, Carson. Carson is a dawdler, in his mother's 
siVvv, he is always late, which is disruptive to the family schedule. Osjr- 
son thinks his n.iother nags at him too much. Mrs. Brown decided to use 
the chart to keep a record of Carson's behavior. With such a record, she 
has a baseline .from which to judge progress as she attempts to change 
his behavior. . * { 

Step Three: Set Attainable Goals " 

When you are clear aboiit what behavior you want changed, you 
then need to ask what the behavior should look like when the program is 
completed. For example, should your goal be to reduce aggression to a 
zero level? Just how neat should a high school student keep her room? 
Should Jimmy take the trash out every d^y? With behavior as serious as 
physical aggression, you no doubt want to reduce it to zero or near zero 
levels ih almost all situations.' But \tfhat about getting an already com- 
pulsive child to do her homework and practice the piano every day? 

Setting goals must be tempered by what is appropriate and possible 
for you and the person with whom you are workjng. For instance, given 
the best plan possible, some socially withdrawn people will not learn to 
interact well with others, but some might become downright ex- 
troverted. Some young people will make great' academic strides, while 
some will not no matter how jjobte your goals. In other words, your task 
in Step Three is to set change goals that are both attainable and in the 
1)cst interest of the individual. 

Step Four: Identify Potential Motivators • 

This is one of the most important steps in a behavior change plan. 
When identifying motivators, remember that you are looking for poten- 
tial rewards. Determining whether somethmg i&a reward is possible only 
by observing how it affects a person's actions. 

Watch carefully what a person does in as many situations and set- 
tings as possible. A child who consistently chooses hamburgers or pizza 
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over other foods, even in posh restaurants, obviously likes them. 
Similarly, an adolescent who spends a lot of leisure time reading, talking 
on the telephone, watching television, and playing tennis li^es doing 
these things. On the othor hand, if someone says he loves opera but 
declines every opportunity to attend a performance or to listen to recor- 
dings, we can suspect that talking about opera is more rewaWing than 
the music itself. As you observe what a person does in various situa- 
tions, keep in mind the reward categories mentioned earlier: activity, 
social, tangible, and primary. When you see someone do something 
often, you have located an activity that might function as a motivator 
later. Also, if you can identify the important pfcople in one's life, they 
might function as important social influences later on. 

Another way to identify potential motivators is interview the person 
himself as well as others who know him well. A teacher, for example, 
might interview a child, his mother and father, and perhaps a former 
^ teacher. These interviews take time; but if they help you lo find effective 
motivators, they will be well worth the effort. 

H possible, interviews should be cciducted individually to preserve 
the independence of the responses. Ask a serieSytff gently probing ques- 
tions related to each of the reward categories.^or example, in the activi- 
ty category appropriate questions might be: What do you enjoy,doin^in " 
your spare time? What are your f^om^gamc-v?4a school?.. Al home?. 
What are your favorite TV programs? What do you do after school? 
How often do you do these things? This last question provides some in- 
dication of the intenvit> *f the rewarding activity. Continue your inter- 
, view^ ^king questions in each of the remaining reward Categories. In 
instances when children have difficulty responding to your questions, 
you might try showing them a list of likely rewards (words o^ pictures) in 
each category and ask them to point to those they like. 

After interviewing perhaps three people, you should have quite a list 
of possible rewards The chart below'shows a list of activity rewards for 
one child. The order of the rewards reflects how the child 2fhd his 
pai ..its differ in their perception of ihe importance of the rewards, at 
least at the time of the interv iews. All of this, of course, is only a rough 
estimate; the final test will come when some of the rewards are used in a 
behavior change program. 
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Child 



Mora 



Dad 



Playing outside 
Rising bike 
Fishing with Dad 
Playing ball 
Watching TV 
Video games 
Swimming 
'Collecting things 
Playing tennis 
Making model 



Playing after school 
Watching TV 
Riding bike 
Doing things with Dad 
Talking on phone 
Playing ball 
Cooking with me 
Reading 



Playing ^ * 
Going with me 
Watching TV 
Reading 
Riding bike 
Putt-putt golf 



airplanes 



A cursory look at the activities on the list shows a fair amount of 
agreement. Playing, watching television, bicycle rtding, and doing 
things with Dad 'are found on all three lists; while playing ball and 
reading appear on two. Taken together thpse are the activities that ap- 
pear to bt: especially .rewarding for the child. 



Step Five: Select Procedures 

There are four important points to consider as you select and imple- 
ment change procedures. First, timingjs critical. Good behavior change 
procedures specify ways to deliver rewards immediately following 
behavior. Under most circumstances the sooner a reward follows a 
beha' or the better. This is especially the case when we want to get a new 
■\>r improved behavior firmly established. However, once a performance 
is well established, it is generally advisable to movd to an intermittGQt 
reinforcement schedule of some kind. 

In everyday life, of course, rewards are often delayed for minutes, 
hours, weeks, and sometimes years. But there are intermediary rewards 
that can sustain an activity until the ultimate reward is reached. For in- 
stance, it takes many yeirs of ?tudy to become a medical doctor. The 
long chain of events associated with completing the academic re- 
quirements for the M.D. degree provide a series of intellectual, activity, 
and social rewards ail along the chain. These rewards are immediate at 



the time they are received but intermediate in terms of the final goal of 
achieving the M I), degree. 

Second, we must be consistent in our use of rewards and in the execu- 
tion of our plan. If a child is promised a certain reward on completion 
of each homework assignment, then access to that reward should follow 
completion every time. So remember that everyone involved in a 
behavkfr change program must maintain a consistent approach. 

Third, deprivation of rewards is likely to increase their motivating 
•properties. This means that in designing your program you twist be con- 
cerned not only with identifying potential rewards' for the person but 
also with whether they can be controlled. For example, if a decision has 
been made to use access to television as a i reward for doing homework, it 
probably would not be effective if the student could see all the television 
he wanted apart from your program. In other words, avoid building * 
rewards into a program if access- to them cannot be controlled or at least 
limited. 

Fourth, the amount of a reward has a bearing on its effectiveness 
There are many examples of this in daily life. One child in a family may 
fc require much more attention than a sibling, or one person will mow 
lawns for less money than another. You will need to determine just how 
much of -j reward (or pimisher) to use. This can sometimes be tricky 
business. loo much of a good thing may so satisfy a person that future 
performance suiters, while oo little may fail to motivate. 

Procedures for Increasing Behavior k 

We shall now briefly survey a number of procedures for increasing or 
decreasing behavior. While the procedures will be discussed separately, 
there is no reason to select only one procedure; good programs usually 
incorporate several. 

Change the Physical Environment. Sometimes just altering the en- 
vironment can have benelicial effects on behavior. Teachers commonly 
use this strategy. When two students cannot keep from talking to one 
another, a new sealing arrangement sometimes does th<? trick. Or if 
assigned ma trials are too difficult^ different or supplementary materials 
'may be substituted. I his strategy can be used in'the home setting also. A 
• study area is set up where it is free from distractionsSiagile objects are 



placed out of a toddler's reach; high calorie foods are removed from the 
house where a person is dieting. 
' Keeping records is another aspect of this strategy. If a child forgets to 
brush her teeth each morning, a self-recording effort taped to the 
bathroom mirror may prompt brushing (especially if praise follows). An 
elderly widow who has never handled the household finances can reduce 
the frustration associated with misplaced items if she learns to place bills 
and other important documents in a convenient filing system. These are 
relatively simple environment changes; but these changes, as welj as 
complex changes such as the advent of home television, can exert a 
strong influence on human behavior. 

Positively. Reinforce Desired Behavior, To improve or increase a per- 
son's performance, positively reinforce its occurrence. This procedure 
often involves ignoring (extinguishing) undesired behavior. Positive 
reinforcement and chlnging the physical environment are fundamental 
strategies ir; behavior change. Thus, whenever feasible, try to use them 
together. 

Many examples of positive reinforcement can be given. One that 
comes to mini] took place in my living room. A young mother and her 
two-year-old daughter Anne came to visit. Anne went immediately to 
the television set and began tugging at the control knobs. Instead of 
physically or verbally punishing the child, the mother simply took Anne 
gently by the hand, led her to a window, and said, "Anne, look at the 
birdie on that tree." When Anne subsequently became engaged in more 
desirable activities, her mother duly noted them. Thus, quite simply and 
naturally, inappropriate behavior wu ignored and acceptable behavior 
was positively rewarded with selective attention. 

A point or token reward system is another example of positive.reirv 
t'orccment. Such a system can be used with individuals or an entire class. 
A teacher might give points for certain social or academic tasks. Later 
the points can be exchanged for various rewards. Token or pqint re- 
wards have the advantage of immediate feedback for performance and 
increased motivation. However, this strategy probably should not be 
used if simpler procedures will do. 

Reward Suctvsstve Approximations. To teach someone to behave in 
a new way, it is sometimes necessary to reward successive steps to the 
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new behavior, beginning with\a behavior that only approximates the 
new behavior. For example, children sometimes have difficulty learning 
a new task if they have ncfl acquired the subskills necessary to master it. 
A *ise teaelier or parent will help the child learn the subskills needed to 
perform the new task by breaking the new task down into component 
parts and then selectively rewarding the performance of each subtask on 
the way to the new behavior. If things go well, the new belfc^pr will 
emerge in a series of small, gradual improvements. RewaWing suc- 
cessive approximations is a procedure useful in learning many skills, 
such as writmg, playing the piano, speaking French, or swimming. . 

Prompt Desired Behavior. In prompting, our attention shifts to 
stimulus events prior to action. When a child is given a small gift and his 
father interjects with "What do you say?" this cues the child to respond 
with "Thank you." Note that father's interjection served as an extra 
stimulus because young children often do not thank others without be- 
ing reminded. The young girl in an earlier example was reminded to 
brush her teeth by a self-recording chart taped to the bathroom mirror. 
We can now say that the chart prompted brushing her teeth. A prompt, ' 
then, is simply an extra stimulus that occasions an action. The use of 
prompts in teaching improves our effectiveness. Rather than wait for 
responses to occur, we prompt them so they can be strengthened. 

There are several types of prompts. Guiding an infant's hand to hold 
and shake a rattle and guiding the arms of a golfer as she attempts her 
■ first swings are examples of physical prompting. Saying "Look at me" 
and "Don't forget your lunch money" are verbal prompts. The state- 
ment "This animal says meow" is a verbal prompt for the response "cat" 
when a child is shown a picture of a cat. Training wheels attached to a 
bicycle are mechanical prompts. Giving directions by pointing illustrates 
gestural prompting. Pictures can serve as prompts when they accom- 
pany ni;w words in a language primer. 

A problem occurs when people become too dependent on prompts. 
This calls for a technique called /ik/m*. which is the gradual elimination 
of a piompt. At some^point. for example, training wheels must be 
eliminated so that normal bike riding will occur. One can usually fade 
training wheels by adjusting them upward in a series of small steps until 
they are eliminated completely. 



Model .Desired Behavior. A substantial amount of human behavior is 
learned by observing how others act. To teach someone a new behavior, 
we often prompt an imitative response by performing jor demonstrating 
it ourselves. Parents and teachers are quite familiar wiftyJiis procedure. 
A mother shows a child how to sew a basting stitch and then rewards the 
child's attempts at imitation. When people learn to pronounce new 
words, perform a dance step, or play tennis, they are frequently in- 
structed to imitate the behavior of their teacher. 

Imitation also occurs in the absence of planned instruction. In fact, 
children learn many social behaviors informally through imitation. A 
powerful anti-smoking public service spot on television illustrates this 
point. A father and his young son are shown walking down a country 
road. After the boy makes a few imitative responses (kicking a pebble 
after his father does), the two are seen sitting under a tree. The father 
then lights a cigarette and places the pack between them. As the scene 
ends, the son is seen picking up the pack and looking at it. The viewer is 
left with the elea' impression that someday smoking also will be im- 

This IV spot mirrors lite. There is, in fact, a growing body of 
evidence showing that people do learn desirable (honesty) and unde- 
sirable (dishonesty) behaviors by observing how prestigious people act. 
I his evidence indicates that children are especially likely to imitate 
others when I) they observe a model rewarded for desirable behavior 
(seeing undesirable behavior go unpunished may also induce imitation). 
2) they themselves are rewarded for imitating. 3) the model is pres- 
tigious, and 4) <hey perceive a similarity between the model and 
themselves. I bus, when using a modeling procedure, have a prestigious 
' person model a desirable behavior and make sure that imitative re- 
sponses are rewarded. 

Contracting. The use of contracts with children and adults has 
brought about some remarkable changes in behavior. A contract is 
usually a written agreement between two or more people that specifies 
I) required behaviors, 2) the individual responsibilites of the people 
involved. 3) rewards and privileges, and 4) a monitoring system for de- 
termining when rewards and privileges are due. Sometimes bonus ar- 
rangements and sanctions for contract violations are also included. 



Contracting is a procedure that shows the direct relationship of behavior 
to consequences, and it is a ready means to help settle disputes - the 
contract can he brought out lo lind out who promised what in the orig- 
inal agreement. 

Contracts can be rather simple as this example illustrates: M Pete 
agrees to make his bed, take out the trash, and walk the dog each day. 
t He will earn one point for each of these chores. Failure to earn at least 
ten points per week -means no television on Sunday. Twenty points 
means an extra dollar allowance," ItN generally a good idea^to date and 
sign contracts. In this case mother, father, and Pete would sign. 

With older children and adults, contracts should be negotiated. All 
parties should view the contract as fair and enter into il with realistic in- 
tcruions of carrying it out . f inally, you shouM strive to state contracts in 
language that is positive. The text should contain more do's than don'ts. 
If problems arise, renegotiate and try again. 

Procedures lor Decreasing Behaviors 

I he following procedures to reduce undesirable behaviors are 
classified into three levels in order of preference, though sometimes cir- 
cumstances call for a different order within each level. 

l evel I: Reward other behavior, reward lower rates of misbehavior, 
or reward incompatible behavior. 

Level II: Ignore the behavior, response cost, negative practice, 
timeout (nonexclusionary). 

Level III: Timeout (exclusionary), verbal reprimands, overcorrec- 
tion, physical restraint. 

At Level I, the use of rewards predominates. These are the pro- 
cedures v on should emphasi/e. Those in Level III are last-resort pro- 
cedure. Before trying any of them ask yourself: Have I tried seriously 
to use alternative procedures in the first two levels? If not, refrain from 
Level III procedures. 

Rewarding Other Behavior is a simple procedure in which desirable 
behav ior is reinforced at the end of a specified interval, provi Jed that an 
undesirable behavior is absent during the interval. For example, Jamie 
watches television after school about five hours each day. His mother 
decides to reduce this amount by dividing after-school hours into half- 



ho-, segments and rewarding any other behavior (reading, playing, 
talking with family members) whenever Jamie refrains from watching 
television during the segment. The length of the intervals would be in- 
v teased gradually as things progressed. Note that Jamie's mother began 
at a level (30-minuie intervals) lower than the initial level of watching 
television. I his is a characteristic of good bchavi change program- 
ming, thus when designing programs, strive to arr.. .ge things so that 
desirable behavior can be rewarded in a series of small steps toward im- 
provement. 

Rewarding lower Rales of Behavior 'also is a method designed to 
reduce behavior gradually. This procedure might be applied when some- 
one consumes too many calories. Suppose a student consumes about 
4.000 calories per day when 2,000 ought to be consumed. One might ar- 
range special rewards to follow daily consumption of 3,600 calories or 
less. thenMJOO, and so on, until an acceptable level is reached. 

Rewarding tnt4>mpatible Behavior is a procedure that oifers more 
control over misbehavior than those discussed so tat It is designed to 
strengthen behavior that is functionally contrary lie misbehavior. 
Suppose a student engages in four problem .tviors: out-of-seat, 
ofltask. taking others' materials, and leaving t he classroom without 
permission. Rather than confront all four problems simultaneously, one 
might begin by rewarding the student for completing assignments. The 
problem behaviors cannot occur at the same time because they are in- 
compatible with completing the assignment. Therefore, a successful 
program of rewards will reduce the problem behaviors. This procedure 
in a powerful approach to use when someone engages in a variety of 
misbehaviors. 

Itzrwrinn the Behavior or extinction is the first of our Level II pro- 
cedures. Ignoring behavior means not attending :o it in any way, not 
commenting on it . and run looking in its direction. You may not be able 
io ignore misbehavior in a classroom if the rest of he students are 
unable to ignore it or if it is causing harm to the individual or others. 
Here in a ttuaiion that illustrates extinction: An eleven-year-old male 
^ developed a habit of "nervous eye blinking." His mother and younger 
sister talked a lot about it m his presence. After a medical examination 
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ruled out physical problems, his mother and sister consistently ignored 
it. It wavgonc in several weeks. 

Response Cost is a procedure whereby a reward or privilege is taken 
away when misbehavior occurs. Pining someone for swearing or telling 
quarreling children they can't go to a promised movie are response cost 
procedure.^ used to reduce swearing and quarrejing. 

Negative Practice is a procedure in which a person repeats an inap- 
propriate behavior to the point of fatigue or satiation. This is sometimes 
successful in reducing the subsequent frequency of the behavior. When 
a child picks flowers from a neighbor's garden, he is made to pull weeds 
until weed pulling becomes aversive. Or a student is kept after school 
and made to thtow paper wads over and bver.qgain in order to reduce 
the habit during class. Negative practice is a form of punishment and 
since many behaviors (fighting) should obviously not be practiced, this 
procedure should be used with a great deal of caution. 

Timeout (Nonexclusionary) consists of withdrawing positive rewards 
for a specified period immediately following misbehavior. The person 
remains in the room bin is yot allowed to take part in activities. For ex- 
ample, a child might be made to sit in a part of the room away from the 
rest of the children for five minutes each time she grabs a toy from some- 
one. 

Timeout (Exclusionary) is a Level HI procedure. This is similar to 
nones •usionary timeout, except now the person is sent to a timeout 
area in another room - preferably one t hat is well-lighted and well- 
ventilated but bare and uninteresting The basic id^a behind both 
timeout procedures'is th^t a person poes from a rewarding environment 
to a safe but very dull one. This proce dure is not to be confused with 
Peking a child in a closet, which is inhumane and totally inappropriate. 
• The duration of timeout should U specified in advance. Two or three 
minutes is generally sufficient Tor younger children; five fo ten minutes is 
usuallv pleniy. Anything longer than 30 minutes should be avoided. If 
misbehavior is still occur ring wjien time is up, the chile should remain in 
timeout. Verbal instructions should be brief but firm (no threatening or 
nagging). Hnally, ha/e a back-up consequence ready, such as loss of 
some privilege, if the child refuses to go to timeout. 
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] Verbal Reprimands -are an all too familiar means of reducing 

• bchsyior. I lie line between reprimands and verbal -abuse is precariously 

thin, so they are considered in be a Level 111 procedure. At a minimum, 
reprimands should I ) tocus on a specific behavior, 2) specify what needs 
. to be changed, and 3) be delivered calmly. Thus, "Stop that!" probably 
will work less well than a calm "Don't throw the ball in here, you can go 
outside and do thai." 

Overcorrection is a procedure in which a person is required to restore 
, and improve a situation that was disturbed by h^ur her misconduct. 
lor example, il an adolescent repeatedly wears' his brother's clothes 
without permission, he might be required to wash and iron what he has 
'worn plus several additional items from his brother's wardrobe. In addi- 
tion, lie might be required to apologize to all involved. However, most 
ot the time overcorrection requires a person to practice the desirable 
behavior repeatedly. In the case described, one would practice asking 
permission over and over. Both components of overcorrection (improv- 
ing the situation and practice) should be performed at a high rate. Since 
overcorrection is a form of punishment, one should not be rewarded in 
an> Wc*> as he engages repetitively in one or both of its components. 

PLysnvl Restraint consists of physically preventing a person from 
moving liis hmbs or torso tor a'prespeufied period (a few minutes usual-' 
1>). Oii\K>us|>, this method should be used only under extreme cir- 
cumstances ~ to prevent serious sell-abuse, physical harm toothers, or 
dama<v-+*-t^P crl >- When using physical restraint, be alert to the 
possibility that 'physical contact and attention to aggression, directed 
toward sell or others, could increase its strength or frequency. 

(.encrji (Guidelines for Reducing Behavior 

■ * When using am reduction procedure to discipline children, keep 

these rules in mind: 

1. He firm, bin stay calryjusc a low, steady^oice). If you begin to 
lose control, walk away until you calm down. 

1:. Respond as soon as possible^* a particular act. 

\ Ik* consistent. Say wtwif\jui mean and mean what you say. 
pon't threaten and not follow through. 
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* 4. Save your feelings for later. Don't say how the misbehavior 
makes you feel ("You're driving me era/y"). 

5. Avoid over -reacting, finally small rewards and punishers, when 
part of a good plan, will work line. 

6. Whenever punishment is used, try to reward an alternative 
behavior. 

7. Above all, direct your criticism at a child's actions, rfct ai the 
x child personally. Statements like "What's wrong with you?" and 
~* "C an't you do anything right?" do not get at specific action and 

should be avoided. 



Step S\\\ Rehearse Procedures, 

Actually rehearsing a plan is better than just talking about it. This 
calls for role playing all essential features of a plan before it is imple-' 
mented. For example, in the case of a home-school contract for dealing 
with aggression, rehearsal might include play acting the various aggres- 
sive acts engaged in by a child (if this helps make the behavior clear to 
everyone, including the child) and actually recording mock data on a 
record card. * t . 

Step Seven: Implement Plan 

II rehearsal goes well, the plan should get off to a good start. In your 
behavior change procedures, use plenty of social rewards (attention! 
recognition, approval). When contrived procedures are gradually elinv 
iriated (faded) in Step Nine, social rewards will help maintain gains. 

Step Might; Monitor Results 

By continuing io observe behavior using the same methods that were 
used io establish the baseline, you can assess how the plan is working / 
and make changes if necessary. Do not become impatient. It sometimes 
takes several days for a plan totake effect; and it is not unusual lor some 
behaviors to get worse before they get better. , 
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Step Nine: Maintain Gains 

This is a critical step since many otherwise successful programs break 
down at this point. Only through continuous observation and the grad- 
ual elimination of contrived procedures can changes in behavior be sus- 
tained. 
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Behavior Analysis in Practice 



I 



n this^ section are three examples of the nine-step process of behavior 
analysis. In outline form they show how the approach is used in dealing 
with problems of aggression, lack of motivation, and classroom man- 
agement. Background information on each case is not included. 

Reducing Aggression: Too Much Behavior 



Subject : 

Define Behavior: 
Estimate Amount: 

Set Goals: 

* 

Identify Motivators: 
Select Procedures: 



Rehearse Procedures: 
Implement Plan: 
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Fifth-grade male with reputation as fighter 

Aggression: Includes hitting, kicking, grabbing 

F requency recording. Baseline: averaged about 
40 incidents during gym and lunch period 

Reduction of aggression during lunch and gym 
periods to near zero levels 

Six used in program. Bonus activities for good 
progress 

1. Social rewards for progress 

2. Response cost — removal of point for each 
act (20 points given at beginning of each 
day). 

3. Home-school contract — points exchanged 
for rewards in home 

Done in school and home 

Aggression iniu ly increased 
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Monitor Results: 



Maintain Gains: 



Uneven but gradual reduction over several 
months to'average of a&out 3 incidents 

Social rewards continued. Point system faded. 
Subject earned bonus points for counting own 
behavior. Complete self-control toward end of 
project x 



Increasing Motivation: Too Little Behavior 

Subject: 



Define Behavior: 



Estimate Amount: 



Set Goals: 



Identify Motivators: 



Select Procedures: 



Rehearse Procedures: 
Implement Plan: 
Monitor Results: 

Maintain Gains: 



Sixteen-year-old female described ds "academ- 
ically unmotivated" % 

Completion of less than 20% of homework as- 
signments 

Product recording. Homework a persistent 
problem for several years 

Increase homework completion in steps to 
100%. Grades expected to improve * 

Extra allowance and access to telephone, TV f 
and family car especially sjtrong 

1 . Social rewards 

2. Physical arrangements for study changed 

3. Homework assignments broken down into 
unifs. Completion of units tied to minutes 
on telephone or TV watching or car mile- 
age' Extra allowance used as bonus 

Done with subject and parents 

Parties enthusiastic at first 

Man> adjustments in plan needed. Homework 
completion rose to about 70% and grades rose 
from "D" to "C" level over course of year 

Fading not feasible - altered procedures con- 
tinued into second year 
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Group Management: An Unruly Class 

"Subjects: 



Define Behavior: 
Estimate Amount: 

Set Goals: 

Identify Motivators: 
Select Procedures: 



Twenty-three students in fourth-grade class 
.called ; "unruly* 

1) out of seats, 2) not facing teacher, 3) inap- 
propriate activities 

Frequency recording. Approximately^ two- 
thirds of class engaged in inappropriate 
behaviors during most of class period 

Increase appropriate behaviors: 1) staying in. 
seats,* 2Y facing the teacher, 3) participating in 
class work 

Several potential activity rewards identified. 
Four class IcadersMntcrviewed 



Rehearse Procedures: 

Implement Procedures: 
Monitor Results: 
Maintain Gains: 



1 . Praise and recognition of progress 

2. Points earned if everyone engaged in all 
three appropriate behaviors when buzzer 
on kitchen timer sounded on VI schedule. 
Points exchanged for desired activities 

0 

Done with whole class. Support of class leaders 
enlisted 

Plan worked reasonably well from beginning 

Appropriate behaviors began to dominate 

Praise continued. Procedure faded, that js, 
timer was replaced by teacher's "OK" delivered 
at variable intervals for appropriate behaviors. 
Points faded several weeks Jater 
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A Word of Caution 



Oince human behavior is always more complex than any perception of 
it, we must be both cautious and-humble in our attempts to change it* 
Although the approach outlined in these pages is a promising one for 
chapging behavior, it is useful only insofar as it helps someone to live a 
better life. Otherwise some other approach may be required. 

Finally, let me urge you to continudyour studies in behavior analysis. 
Whether you are concerned with skill development, runaways, lying, 
stealing, shyness, fighting, or any othel behavior problem, you will find 
the literature on behavior analysis helpful. 
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Sources for Additional Information 
on Behavior Analysis 

4 

Research Press, Box 31779, Champaign, 1L 61821. 

This publisher is an important source for practical training and 
teaching materials in behavior analysis. It offers an extensive line of 
books and media programs on .classroom management, special educa- 
tion, counseling aod therapy, and /amily life and parenting. Several 
books and films focus on the strategies for increasing and decreasing 
behaviors touched on in this fastback. One useful film is titled Harry, in 
which we see a young man transformed from an uncontrolled, institu- 
tionalized person to one capable of some adjustment outside the institu- 
tion. Various techniques such as fading, extinction, and timeout are 
nicely demonstrated. Write for a free catalog. 

Several applies :earch journals regularly publish articles concerned 
with behavior change. The four listed below are recommended. 

Exceptional Chifd^u, Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Associa- 
tion Dr., Reston, VA 22091. 

Behavior Modification, Sage Publications, 275 South Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 

Behavior Therapy, Association for Advancement of Behavior Therapy, 
Allen P ress, Box 358, Lawrence, KS 66044. 

Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, Society for the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, Allen Press, Box 368, Lawrence, KS 66044. 
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